THE RETREAT OF BRITAIN
Stimson doctrine' of non-recognition-the notifica-
tion to Japan that no change brought about by military
force in violation of treaties would be recognised by
the other signatories to those treaties.
Whatever other effects that 'diplomatic sanction*
might have had, it would have had this: to commit
America to much closer general co-operation with
ourselves in common resistance to aggression; to
make the Kellogg Pact a political reality: to secure
from the United States acquiescence in the British
view of sea rights whenever naval action was invoked
on behalf of treaties like the Kellogg Pact. (It should
be noted, incidentally, that at that moment the Presi-
dent of the United States, Mr. Hoover, and the Secre-
tary of State himself, Mr. Stimson, were both familiar
with the Far East, both having lived there. Mr.
Hoover had also lived in Australia, many years in
England.)
Mr. Stimson explains why he had counted with so
much assurance on the co-operation of Great Britain.
He recalls the immense importance Britain had
always attached in the past to the maintenance of
the open door in China, the efforts that had culmin-
ated in the Nine-Power Treaty, and finally with
what care President Hoover and the British Govern-
ment had in the preceding two or three years pre-
pared the way for making the Kellogg-Briand Pact,
not merely a 'declaration of good intentionJ> but a
treaty possessing clear obligations for common
action. The note to Japan was "the most signal
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